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kor the Western Examiner. 
AN Es=AY, 
On the existence, or non-existence, of a Crea- 
tive Omnipotence, called God. 


(Concluded from page 141.) 


There is one argument in proof of the ex- 
istence of a God, which I ha:e reserved to 
the last, and which I now proceed to consider. 
Tt is that all nations have acknowledzed a su- 
preme and creating God. It is the argument 
of cominon consent. 

Could it be proven that all nations possess 
one uniform idea about this God, it might in 
deed be an argument of great weight; but such 
is not the case. We find that no barbarous 
nation has any idea of a God, according to the 
definition of the Theologists. ‘The beasts— 
the birds—the planets—the sta.s—have been 
their gods, ‘The philosophers of ancient ages, 
without an exception, belicved matter to be 
eternal— hus taking away from God his crea 
tive power. You can fiad no people of an- 
cient time who believed in one supreme God. 
‘The invention of such a being was left for the 
inetaphysical genius-of philosophy. ‘The bar- 
barous natious of our o-n times have no idew 
of a God, except as being possessed of the 
faculties and feelings of humanity, but still 
more powerful than themselves. Aud even if 
the consent of mankind had been universal, it 
would prove nothi g. So all nations believe 
in sorcerers and wiiche-; and any man who 
uses this argument should be ready to defend 
the exist-nee of the latter by the same proof. 
The doctrine « f viiches and wizzards—of per- 
sons capable of conversing with genti and 
spirits, and drawig from them the secrets of 
supernatural beings and events, has been held 
as orthodox in every partof the world. The 
priest—the witch—the magus——the sorcerer— 
the medicine man—-prove that no nation has 
been without this superstition. If common 
consent proves any thing, it proves too much. 
The arguinent, therefore, fuils on two grounds 
—Ist. There is no co nmon consent ;—2d. If 
there were, i: proves too much, 

I] come now to the last consideration which 
this subject involves. It is the mora! influ- 
ence which the belief or unbelief in the exist- 
ence of a God has exercised, and does still 
exercise over so 1ety and the mind of man. J 
aver, then, that the belief in God has been the 
source of actual and incalculable injury to so- 
ciety. Ta snaking this aseertion, I sec plainly 








the horror of iota low of iy readers, and the 
astonishment of almost every one. The doc- 
trine of a God has so grown with us—has been 
30 instilled into us, that the belief is almost a 
part of our nature. We have believed, and 
most men still beli-ve, that when we strike a 
Giod from out the universe, we have left the 
blackness of darkness and disorder—that life, 





and light, and moralitv, exist not, except as 
hey exist in connection with, and emanating 
from that God. Still, I speak, as I believe, 
the words of truth, and certainly of soberness. 

I shall support this assertion by a few dis- 
tinct propositions, in stating which, necessity 
compels me to be brief. 

Ist. All religions take as their foundation the 
doctrine that there is a God. Without a God 
there could be no contradictory and different 
systems—no theolo:y——-no warring beliefs. 
This is self-evident. ‘The fruit of every reli- 
gion has been, murder, rapine, persecution, 
the sword, the rack and the faggot. If we 
should count up and calculate the number of 
lives that have been lost by means of religion 
——by the wars of different sects—all destroyed 


in other wars would dwindle into nothing-— 


ness. It is useless to say that it is not the be- 
lief in a God, but the false beliefs founded on 
that belief. The argument is too plain to be 
put aside-by such an objection. Had there 
been no belief in a God, there would have 
been no conflicting religions. 

2d. The belief in a God has produced 
swarms of hungry, devouring, mendicant 
priests, and hordes of proud and ambitious 
prelates—-who have formed in some nations a 
twelfth part of the whole people, and have 
obtained a subsistence, and in multitudes of 
cases, immense riches, without rendering for it 
anv equivalent. Had there been no belief in 
a God, there would have been no interpreters 
of his will. The sorcerer of the barbarian— 
the augur and the oracular priest of the Greek 
and Roman, would have been unknown, as well 
as the pampered Levite—the proud pontiff, 
and the ignorant expounders of Christianity 
to old women and weak men. 

3d. The belief in a God has created systems 
of laws not founded on the connection of man 
with man, or the mutual dependence of the 
human family, but on the absolute and eelf- 
guided will of a solitary and isolated being. 
Thus the imaginary duties due that Ged are 
placed above our duties to our fellows, which 
are in truth and verity our only duties. Irre- 
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ligion, blasphemy, sabbath breaking, heresy, 
Atheism—ia neither of which is there a shadow 
of crime, because they injure no man—have 
been placed higher in the scale of moral guilt | 
than murder and adultery—and in proportion | 
as these imaginary crimes have been heighten- | 
ed, so have our real crimes been diminished in | 
atrocity. What! can you not obtain in Rome | 
an indulgence for adultery for a tenth part of | 
the price which you must pay for one for blas- | 
hemy, or fast-breaking, or eating meat in| 
ent? Which crime is the greater, slander or | 
blasphemy?—and which receives in our land 
the greater punishment? Itis a principle that 
every crime committed against Gud ts infinite, 
because he isinfinite. If there were ten thou- 
sand Gods, and each God teu thousand times 
infinite, it would not be so—-there is no truth 
in it. If there were ten thousand Gods, you 
could commit no crime against one of them-—| 
becuse you cannot inture him. 
4th. The belief in a God is injurious, be-| 
cause it gives u3 as an example a capricious, | 
 revengeful, tyrannical being—one who cares | 
for nothing but his own glory-~one who has | 
placed man here to struggle with pain, and 
evil, and sorrow, and then scoffs at him by 
telling him to believe him to be infinitely good. 
Because that supposing a God, and judging 
from his works, we must allow that he careless- 
ly tolerates evil-—-that is, he is too idle to pre- 
vent it—or wanton enough to torment his crea- 
tures for mere caprice. Because, if we needed 
a prototype fora cruel, wanton, and blood- 
loving character, we could take that of God— 
not taken from religions, but from the works 
of that God displayed in nature. 

Sth. The belief in a Ged, by making the 
world a mere machine, and this existence a 
mere introduction to an eternity, subtracts from 
our attention to the duties of life—and in thou- 
sands of cases, unfits men for life or society. 
Neither does the negation of a God take away 
the protecting and supporting power which we 
hold so dear. It is still in the Universe. ‘The 
moral! blindness which we hear so much of as 
following Atheism, is but a phantasma of the 
imagination. 

I have already, perhaps, made this essay too 
long. Ishould have made it still longer, but f 
have appended to it two ¢rauslations, contain- 
ing some valuableideas. I have nothing more 
to add, except to conclude in the words of the 
wise and great Lord Bacon: **Athetsm leaves 
to man reason, philosophy, natura! piety, laws, 
reputation, and every thing: that can serve to! 
conduct him to virtue; but Superstition de- 
stroys all this, and erects itself intoa tyranny 
over the understandings of men: hence Athe- 
ism never disturbs the government, but renders 
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inan more clear-sighted, since he sees nothing 

beyond the boundaries of the present life.” 
PROMETHEEUS. 





Transtation From Systeme de la Nature. 
Lonpon: 1731. 

‘* The first Theology of man made hiin fear 
and adore the elements themselves, and ob- 
jects material and gross; he afterwards ren- 
dered his homage to the presiding agente, to 
the elements, to the inferior deities, to heroes, 
or men endowed wiih great qualities. By 
force of refle-tion, he thought to simplify 
things by su jecting the Universal Nature toa 
solitary agent, tu one spirit, to one universal 
soul, which put this nature and her paris in 
motion. By mounting from-cause to cause, 
mortals have ended in seeing’nothing; and it 
is in this obscurity that they have placed th 
God; it is in this shadowy abysin that their 
unquiet ima.ination js continually laboriny to 
fabricate chimeras, which will torment them 
until a knowledge of nature divests them of 
the phantoms of which they are ever the vain 
adorers. 

‘*If we desire to recount to ourselves ovr 
ideas concerning the Deity, we shall be obli_ed 
to confess, that by the word God, men have 
never been able to designate any thing, save 
the cause most concealed, most remote, and 
inost unknown, of the effects which they see: 
they have never used this word, except when 
the succession of natural and known causes 
has ceased to be visible to their eyes; when 
ihey have passed over these causes, or when 
their mind cannot follow the chain, they leap 
over the difficulty, and terminate thetr re- 
searches by calling God the last of causes, that 
is#the cause which is beyond all the causes 
which they knuw; sothey have done no more 
than to give a vague name to an unknown 
cause, at which their weakness, or the bounds 
of their knowledge, torce them to stop. So 
often as they say that God is the aithor of a 
certain phenomenon, they mean that they are 
ignorant of the manner in which such a phe- 
nomenon can be produced by means of the 
powers or causes with which we are acquainted 
in nature. So itis that the common herd of 
mankind attribute to the Deity not onlv the 
universal effects which meet them, but even the 
most simpie events, the causes of which are 
easi!y to be known by every ‘one capable of 
reflection. 

“If the ignorance of nature gave birth to 
the Gods, knowledge of nature is made to de- 
strovthem. In proportion as man is instruct- 
ed, his powers and resources augment with his 
enlightenment; the sciences, the preserving 
arts, industry, furnish him with assistance ; 
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experience reassures him, or procures for him { country—these inventions so ingenious, ima- 
the means of ascribing to effects their true| gined by thinkers succeeding one another 
causes, which cease to alarm us as they be-| through long ages, have done nothing, alas! 
come known. In a word, his terrors are dissi-| except to confound every thing; and the sci- 
pated in the same proportion as his mind is’ ence the most necessary to man has never at- 
culightened. ‘The instructed man ceases to be | tained to the least cértainty. For thoysands 
superstitious. | of vears these lazy reverists have beei con- 
‘Tt is upon nothing but trast that whole| tinsally occupied in meditating on the Deity— 
nations adore the gods of their fathers and) in divining his secret intentions—in inventing 
ancestors; authority, confidence, submission | hypotheses fit to solve this unimportant enig- 
and habit, serve them instead of conviction| ma. ‘Their small success has not discouraged 
and proof; they prostrate themselves and) theologic vanity; they are ever talking about 
pray, because their fathers have taught them/ bim; and this sublime being is always the 
10 prostrate themselves and pray: but why do; most unknown and the least defined. 
they cast themselves upon their knees?—be-| “If, discarding for a moment the deceptive 
cause in remote ages their legislators and | views which theology gives us of a capricious 
guides made them per‘orm it as a duty t) them. | God, whose partial and despotic decrees de- 
‘Adore and believe,’ they said to them, ‘the cide the lot and fortune of humanity, we wish 
gods whom you cannot comprehend; rely up-|to fix our eyes only on his pretended good- 
on our profound wisdom; we know more than | ness, which all men, even in the very moment 
you concerning the Deity? Why must I rely | of trembling before this God, agree in giving 
on you? [It is because God so wills it; it is; him; if we suppose in him the project ascri- 
because (rod will punish you if you dare to | bed to him, of having labored for nothing save 
resist. But is not this very God the thing in| his own proper glory; of exacting the homage 
question? Meanwhile, mea are always held! of intelligent Leings; of seeking nothing by 
inthis circle. Their idleness of mind predis-; his acts except the well-being of the human 
poses them to rely on the judgment of others. | family; how are we to conciliate his views and 
All religious notions are founded solely on au-| his disposition with the invincible ignorance 
thority; ail the religions of ‘he world shun ex-| in which this God, so glovyious, so good, leaves 
amination and protest against reasoning. Itis| the most of the world, with respect to himself! 
authority which wishes «+od to be believed in:| If God wishes to be hnown, loved, and regard- 
this God is himself founded ouly on the au-| ed with gratitude, why does he not show him- 
thority of certain men who pretend to know | self in iis favorable aspect to all the intelligent 
him, and come to announce him to mankind. | beings by whom he desires to be loved and 
A God inventel by men, has without doubt} adored? Why not manifest to all the earth, 
need of men to make him known to men. in an unequivocal manner, and one more ca- 
“Can it be, then, only for the priests, the; pable of convincing us, than these partial reve- 
inspired, the metaphysicians, that the convic-/ lations, which seem to accuse the Deity of an 
tion of the existence of a God is reserved, | unjustifiable partiality towards one portion of 
while he is, nevertheless, said to be so neces-| his creatures? Could not the All-Powerful 
sary to the whole human race? Do we find| use means more convincing for showing him- 
harmony in the theological opinions of these} self to men, than these ridiculous metamor- 
ditferent inspired, or of the thinkers who are} phoses—these pretended incarnations, which 
scattered about the earth? ‘These very men! are declared to us by writers so little accordant 
who profess to adore the same God, are they | among themselves in the recitals they give us? 
all agreed in their yiews concerning him? ~ Are/ Instead of so many iniracles invented to prove 
they content with the proofs which their col-| the divine mission of so many legislators re- 
leagues bring of hisexistence? Do they sub-| vered by the different people of the earth, 
scribe unanimously to the ideas presented them! could not the Sovereign of Spirits convince by 
concerning his nature, his conduct, and the; one movement, the whole human spirit, of the 
fashion of understanding his pretended ora-| things which he desires it should know? In- 
cles? Is there a country on earth where the} stead of suspending a sun in the firmament— 
science of God is truly petfecied? Has this! instead of scattering the stars and constella- 
science obtained any part of the consistency | tions throughout space, would it not have been 
and uniformity which we see belonging to hu-| more conformable to the views of a God, 
man sciences—to the most useless arts—to the; jealous of his own glory, and so well-inten- 
most despicable professions? These words—-| tioned towards men, to write in a manner not 
Spirit, Immateriality, Creation, Predestination, admitting of dispute, his name, his attributes, 
and Grace; this mass of subtle distinctions, | his permanent will, in characters ineflaceable 
with which philosophy is always full in every} and equally legible to all the inhabitants of 
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the earth? None could then have doubted the | oblivion; he can make no law so that twice 
existence of a God, his plain will, his visible ten shali not be tweniy,—and Inany similar 
intentions. Under the eyes of this God so | things he caunot do. Wherefore it is without 
terrible, none could have had the audacity to; doubt dectared, that what we call God, is the 
violate his ordinances ; no mortal would have | Power or Narure.”—Nit Hist. Cass. de Deo. 





dared to incur his anger—and, in fine, none anteagues 

would have had the audacity to inspose on men For the Western Examiner. 
under his name, or to interpret his will ac-| ‘* MALCOLM ANiW) WITCHCRAFT.” 
cor ling to his own proper fantasies. Messrs. Eprrors :—Though not a believer 


“In fact, whenever the existence of the! in the existence of those fairy somethings, said 
Theologic God is admitted, and the reality of | to go‘* mopiag and mowing about,” commonly 
the attributes so discordant which are ascri-|appellated * wicches,” yet To wis not a little 
bed to him, no conclusion can be drawn, au-}| surprised to find in your jast, au article copied 
thorizing the conduct or the worship prescribed from a Christian Journal, which, if it speak the 
towards him. Theology is truly the tub of the | sentiments of Unitarians generaily, must con- 
Danaids. By means of contradictory qualities | clusively show, that even among those who 
and groundless assumptions, it has, so to say, | would retain the name of Christian, the Holy 
so chained God down, that it has rendered it} Scriptures are falling into the most deserved 
impossible for him to act. If he is infinitely; contempt. 1 need scarcely in sor you. that I 
good, why should we fear him? If he is in-| allude to the article copied trou she + Unita- 
finitely wise, why should we disquiet ourselves | rian,” and signed * PL Smith, Js.” Wf said 
concerning our lot? If he knows every thing, | article is nota co ert attack upon the historical 
why should we apprize him of our wants, and | truth of the Scriptures, as it openiy is upon 
fatigue him with prayers? If he is every} their i-spiration, 1 know not what could be 
where, why raise temples to him? If he is| considered as such. King James, he tells us, 
master of every thing, why make him sacri-| was a believer in witchcraft, and hence the 
fices and offerings? If he is just, how can} word “witch” in the translation made under 
we think that he will punish the creatures) his patronage! Oh, fie! this is saying too 


whom he has filled with weakness? If his) much—the mask is tadly worn, Who does 
grace does every thing, why should he reward | not at once perceive, that if the door was at 
them? If he is all-powerful, how can we {all open to mistranslations, either from ignor- 
offend him—how resist him? If he is reasoa- | ance or design, the inspiration ani certuinty of 
able, why should he be enrag d against the | truth of that translation must be set at nought? 
erring, whom he has permitted to lose their | If mistranslated in one part, why not in a thou- 
reason? If he is immutable, why do we pre: | sand parts? 
tend to make him change his decrees? If he} He informs us, too, that the witch of Endor 
is inconceivable, why do we trouble ourselves | was merely a ventriloguist ; leaving us to infer, 
in trying to understand him? Jer ne HAs sro | either that she deceived Saul, or that the whole 
KEN, WHY IS NOT THE WoRLD conviNceD? I[f| story, including the dialogue between Saul and 
the knowledge of Giod is the most necessary, | Samuel, isa fabr cation Now here isa difli- 
why is itnot also the most evident and most }culty. If the story be true in any of its parts, 
clear?” the woman possessed supernatural powers 
either to raise Samuel, or to foretell events. 
TRANSLATION FROM PLiny. She might have deceived Saul by ventrilo- 
‘¢ Wherefore, to seek an image and form for | quism, especially as we are not informed that 
God, I take to belong to human weakness.- - | Saul saw the apparition; but to foretell the 
Whatever God is, (if, indeed, there be any,) | fate of him and his kingdom, required other 
and in whatever part, it is all sense, all sight, |powers than those of ventriloquisin. 1 can 
all hearmg, all life, all mind, all himself. hardly conceive that the writer of the critiéisin 
* ° . ° od alluded to, did not percei-e this difficulty, and 
‘¢ But the chief consolation of the imperfect | smile at his own ruse in exposing it. 

nature of man is, that even God cannot per-| In fact it isa hard task to render an illiberal 
form every thing. For he can neither inflict book liberal, and the more our theological 
death upon himself, should he desire it, which | tinkers strive at theirs, either in Jest or earnest, 
is his best giftte man mm his many troubles in| the worse for its reputation, Our Catholics, 
life; nor can he endow morials with eternity, | in this respect, are the only consistent Chris- 
nor recall the dead. He cannot make me, who | tians we have. The shelf is the place for the 
have lived, not to have lived, and who have} book, an! they know it; but our modern re- 
borne honors, not to have borne them: he} furmers seem determined to ‘ arest it to tls 

has no power over the past, except that of/ destruction.” OBsERVATOR, 
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For the Western Examiner. 
NIGHT.—a Porm. 
(Continued from page 144.) * 
* Nor was this all. 
He saw the Sun rulirg the living world :-- 
For when he came anear the earth in Spring, 
His light made all things verdant--and the earth, 
Leaping with joy, poured out the gushing stores 
Of her abundant greenness--the dry trees 
Unfolded their bright levves--and through theirtrunks | 
Unto the point of every branch and twig, 
Flowed the new stream of life--and then he called, 
In hus delight and powerless ignorance, 
The Sun a living God--a thing like Man, 
He saw the Sea throb like the human heart, 
With slow pulsation, —whether when asleep, 
Or broad awake in its devouring terror, 
‘Tossing the hoary foam trom its broad forehead, 
to the air—it too he called a God. 
He saw that whea the Moon grew full and round, 
The storms awoke--and so he made the Moon 
And Stirs his Gods ;--and thus he did create, 
Gut of Ins ignorant heart, his Deities 
Of good and evil, and did people then 
Vith his own passions; and so first were formed 
The strange Mythologies of ancient earth — 
India, Phoenicia, Exgvpt, Greece and Rome;— 
And thus Religion had her primal birth. 
From this all cree ls have sprung--and now, forsooth, 
They come fiom God, aud are superiog to 
All human reason ;—these imaginings 
Of Ignorance and Faith have now become 
The revelations of Almighty power. 
But knowledge still went side by side with error, 
And by the action of the laws of nature, 
By observation and experience, man attained 
To science and to wisdom by degrees, 
Tn every thing but this. 
He changed his life 
Of savace -vandering, and villages 
OF peace!) hushw diven were formed—man grew 
A social heing, vod so Pgypt rose. 
When some tvere set apart to wath the Stars, 
And know the tun: when the majestic Nile 











Would overflow’, and when ty sow and reap. 
And so there wer stro omers--and scon 
These did ass sme to +e interpreters 

OP Heaven + thy :- ud there were Priests. 
Then cther changes ec: Men reasoned, that 
One halt the your was haunted by ¢ storm, 
And ice, and wiis, : nproductivezess, 
The other half warmth and suvshine, and 
Fertilitv--and eo they did imaging 

Two Principies—~inie Es fone Good; — 
And this was Magus Zorousier’s frith. 

And others made a sen > king thatruled 

The lower and inferior Deites 

And Moves 'el furth his barbarian horde 

Of merciless savages. ond arve them lows, 
And a religion—and tf e Greek Yohoush 
Became the God of God And then arose 


The strarg+ phiosophers of Cireece —they summed 
Their passions, thoughts, »fections, goed and evil, 
Life, death, power, unity, intelligence, 
Existence inal! forins, into one mass, 
And eave it s!:ape and life, and called it—Gop. 
And then the founders of the Christian faith 
Fo-rowed the Greek philosophy, the Gods 
OF Persia, and the Fgyptian rites— 
And made a new Relig.on. 

Yet mankind 
Know not that all religions are the same— 
Children of ignorance, and fear, and faith. 





And man has now become a livirg epirt, 
Superior to that Universe, of which 
He isa part! As well a single hair 
Upon his head might rise, and claim to be 
Superior tothe soil on which it grows, 
And to contain a spirit. How knows he 
What senses and what faculties belong 
To the great Universe and all its parts 1 
And we are masses of inactive matter! 
So he decides. By his own feeble senses, 
His faculties, and his intelligence, 
He judges ours. Who gave to him the power 
To judge of things superior to.himself? 
Jow can the senses of a part, which grow 
Out of the combination of a portion 
Of the grext mass of matter, judge the senses 
Of this entire and universal matter, 
Or of its other portions? We, forsooth, 
Are inert clods, but he a living soul !-— 
Listen! The Universe is one great whole 
Self-ruled, and self-existent—all its parts 
Work on together by one common law. 
Matter is ever changing in its forms, 
Mixing in different combinations, and producing 
What you call life, and faculties, and soul-- 
All, the results of matter so combined. 
From different combinations are produced 
Different results. ‘The self-same matter, which 
Now forms a man, may, differently combined, 
Produce a tree, a flower, a bird, a beast. 
And when this combination is resolved, 
The faculties and individuality 
And mind, by it produced, cease to exist. 
And we that now exist, and roll, and shine, 
Must be reso!ved, by this same general law, 
Into the mass of matter, and re-live 
In other combinations. 
Man has made 
This truth a crime,—-but thou hast dared inquire; 
And we haveanswered. Now the groaning earth 
Is bound by chains which men themselves have forg'd, 
An! liak’d around their hearts. Millions of priests, 
I iving in cruel indolence, upon 
The labor of the rest, furbid mankind 
To cast those chains aside--and men have merged 
In their imaginary crimes and duties, all 
‘The natura! law and elements of nature. 
Mercy, and Love, and Peace, are hunted down, 
Like bleeding deer, by Bigotry and Faith ; 
Following whose train, Sorrow comes,shedding tears, 
And Agony and Pain wringing the heart, 
With their remorseless torment. 
Would’st thou proof? 
Look downward, then, and gaze upon the earth.” 
——An Earthquake tore the mountain, and the fire 
Leaped trom its brow, and rent the floor of cloud 
That lay beneath me ;—through the purple chasm 
A crimson light broke up, dimming the stars. 
And all below was changed.—Methought there was 
Sunshine on all the earth. I followed on 
T! e course of one great river that broke out 
Petween the craggy cliffs of tottering rock, 
Whieh overhung the plain like fettered clouds. 
Greenness was on the universal earth— . 
And Spring was laying down her weary head 
Into the lap of Summer. Far beyond, 
lsawacity. In the narxet place, 
Chained to a siake, and piled around with wocd, 
There was a youth, serene and beautiful. 
His calin eyes looked with pity on the crowd, 
And his thin arms were folded on his breast. 
His chains had eaten to his bones—his cheeks 
And lips were thin and blue and bloodlese, and 
His hair fell thickly over his pale brow. 
And priests and monks and soldiers stood around 
Taunting and scofling him. The pile was lit, ’ 
And the thick smoke ascended up to heaven, 
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Till, piece by y piece, she dre ‘pped into the fire, 

Yeeding the fume. And then the people shouted, 

And tossed their caps up—and a child did cry, | 

Soothing whese tear, T heard its mother whisper, 

** "Pisa nothing but an infidel, my child.” | 

PROMETHEUS. - 

( To be continued. ) | 

| 





To the Editors of the Western Examiner: 

GentLemen.--The conductors of the San-| 
gamo Journal, (Springfield, HL,) showy by | 
their silence, refused to publish the following, 
vou would oblige me by publishing ¢ it in your 


paper: 
For the Sangarto Journal. 

Messas. S. & J. Francts,—Please do me’ 
the justice to publish in vour next paper, that 
the author of the article published in vour 
paper of the 16h of August fast, headed 
“WESTERN EXAMINER,” and signed 
“CARTPOAGE,” abusing that paper and 
myself, is Dr. ISAAC GARLAND. He for- 
merly wrote his name I. Garlaad, but for some 
years past has written it J Galland. He far- 
merly lived in Ohio, Indiana, and M ssouri, | 
and in different counties in this State. Coin 
ment is unnecessary. 








Lewis Mas RIOR. 


ery Te 
(GP A SECOND VOLUME. 

We contemplate enlirging the Western Ex-| 

eminer on the Ist of Jana: ary next, and issuing | 

it weekly. To effect this, however, without | 

considerable loss to ourse!ves, we ought to| 

| 

| 








have 530 additional subscribers—pa_! ying 7 sub- 
ecribers. Each number of the work will pro-| 
bably contain double. the quantity of matter | 

now furnished ; the whole forming a volume | 
at the end of the year of more than 409 pages, | 
the subscription price to which will not exceed | 
Three Dollars. Those who may feel disposed | 

to encourage the undertaking, will please for- | 
ward their names as soon as possible, that we! 
may determine by the first of December, upon 
the extent to which we can enlarge our paper, | 

and the cost of subscription. 





| 


(G>- We can scarcely persuade ourselves: 
that the writer of an anonymous communica- | 


SSS retinas ateeetnaee saree aoe ~ Sa Mit iiacisieneees “nel 
prete rabie, 1 a temporal point ‘of view, to 3 
'sys'em of inoral duty based alone upon the 
c “ re ‘ations of man with man? 
Then the affirmative of the first question 
hal ; have been fairly established, it will be 
tine to take up the second—-for that a system 
fraught with error can be productive of the 
greatest good to the greatest number, we can- 
nof conceive. 

We are ready to engage in the thorough dis- 
cussion of the foregoing points. whenever the 
advocates of religion ave prepared and willing 
to meet us, 

Qae word as to the legibleness of mana- 
scrists. We would particularly request cor- 
respondents to write out their com nimications 
ina plain hand, and never tos-nd them to us 
checkered by cross lines. Otherwise it gives 
ss much trouble to transcribe tiem, ‘or our 
printer (who eschews * bad copy”) greater to 
set them up. 

A word to our opporirents, as to * de concy 
When we are accused, as we are by the name 
| less corres; ines ont alluded to ia the present 
| uotice, wil hel ndeavoriing to de 2 te vj il inankiid of 
their abhorrence of vice a vd their love of vir- 
tue. of theirchavi/y, benevolence, chactily, &e., 
of despising virtue and svcking to restore, ** wii 
the religion, the depraved morality of Pagan- 
isin,’ of treating the opinions of ot hers \ with 
“indecent aod ill-grounded contempt,” of 
‘ignorant and fastidious sell-sufficiency, ” &. 
&e. &e., we begin to think, though good-na- 
tured withal, and somewhat u-ed to such mani 
‘festations of Chistian courte sy, that corres- 
pondents seek only to insuit us, and do not 
care or expect to see their articles in print.—- 
Though Free Baquirers, we have an ji isupera- 
ble obj: ection to being insulted in our own 
columns. 

There is yet another matter worthy of con- 
sideration. Our opponents ave too apt to mis- 
itake and substitute declamation for arguimeut. 


This. though it may answer in their owa 


‘“‘tweedle du:in and tweedle dee” discussions, 
is of no avail whatever in their contests wiih 
sturdy, matter-of-fact infidels. We would con- 


tion, sent us through the post-office, could, jure them to reform this practice altogether. 


have intended his article for pub lication. — | 
Learned though it be, its arguments are | 
entirely inapplicable to the great points at issue 
between those who reject, and those who advo-| 
cate the claims of Christianity. These we 
conceive to be— 

Ist. Are the claims of the Christian reli-| 
gion to our consideration as a system of truth, | 
such as would be admitted in favor of any 
other system claiming to be of divine origin ? 
This setled— 

2udly. As a whole, is the Christian ‘religion | 











{G» “ Nicopemus” cann.t be admitted. He 
is a most intolerable proser. We care not a 
farthing about hs controversy alluded to. 


Why should we? 





> We copy the following from the Roches- 
ter Liberal Advocate : 

« The Editor of the New York Free Enquir- 
er has announced to his patrons, that he shall 
discontinue the paper at the close of the pre- 
sent volume. We are sorry for it—and al- 
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though there may be occasionally an article in a moment became rivetted upon the form of 

too hard for a squeamish stomach to digest, it the approaching apparition. * LI 

contains as much, if not more, valuable mat-jis!—there he is! !” rang loud above the tumalt ) 

ter, than any other journal in our country.” lof the scene!!! * im” 


‘ For ourselves, we know of nothing that has | In another moment the spell was dissolved. t 
appeared in the Free Enquirer tco hard for a!The preacher was confounded and silent ;— Hy 
healthy stomach to digest—and as to the over Father H. was a statue 3--the affrighted sheep ‘ 
fastidious, the sooner they are brought to their had clear. d the bounds of their pen, and the M 
natural appetite the better. We always regret rest of the faithful were in a roar of involun- a 
to hear of the discontinuance of liberal papers, jtary laughter. | Hi 


but the loss of the Free Enquirer isene of no} We are credibly informed that * the Lord” i} 
ordinary kind. It certainly stood foremost on |has never since manifested his presence at } 
the list. —_—— camp meetings held in that quarter. 

AN INCIDENT. —_—— 

Father H—— was a man of remarkable A BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATION, 
appearance,—long, lank and Jean; a living) ‘*And base things of the world, and things 
evidence of the correctness of Shakspeare’s that are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and Ps) 
definition of Life—a walking shadow.” <A things which are not, to bring to nought things By 
frame Hercule:n was yet there, but all was chat are.” I. Cor. i. 23. AN 
outline—or whatever filling up there might [irom the last Annual Circular of the Salt i 
have been, the acclivity of the features of the River Baptist Association. } i 
outward man had thrown it into deep shade.| ‘ The publicans and harlots, the vilest of the é 
A spiritualist was this Father too, a man of vile, transformed by renewing grace, will enter 43 
God, already so far spiritualized and sublima-|with joy and gladness into the mansions of \ 
ted above the gross things of the world, that eternal felicity; while the speculatist, with an bn 
matter seemed to constitute but a small portion unrenewed heart, will lift up his eyes ia the 











of his composition. We have an anecdote of 
H., the incidents of which may be recoilected 
by some of our readers, as they occurred not 
many yeais since, at one of those gather’ngs 
ycleped camp meetings, and not a hundred 


% 
° . . t 
niles from St. Louis. [From a New-York {per} t 
° ry ag. 
The reader need scarcely be informed that} “ Distursances tn a Cuurcu.—-The Re i 
‘the Lord”? is said to manifest himself on such |formed Scotch Presbyterian Church, in Cham- 


occasions, in a very peculiar manner. Not 
merely by tangible substitutes, as are spolen 
of in Genises, ch. vi., v.4, (ut in an unembo- 
died kind of proper personage, difficult to de- 
fine, but plainly visible tothe eve of faith.— 
Well; we were once at a camp meeting where 
this ** presence of the Lord’? seemed to be the 
full hurden of the preachers harangue—ex- 
cept, indee', that it was sometimes difficult to 
decide which of their rival majesties he intended 
to portrav—or rather, as it were, ta let loose 
upon the defenceless flock from the desk of his 
pulpit. The sheep-pen was in agony, and a 
general * outpouring of the spirit’ seemed to 
pervade even the purlieus of the camp. At 
this happy season, Father H. arrived on the 
ground, ‘A time of great refreshing,” mur- 
mured he to himself, and immediately, with 
uncovered brow, and thin gray hair floating in 
the wind, sought his way, through a central 
aisle, to the principal scene of action. ‘* Feel 
you not,” exclaimed the preacher at this criti- 
cal juncture, “feel you not that the Lord is 
near? Behold him abroad among you, in his 


lake that burns for ever and ever.” 





SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY. 
‘* By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples.” Jolin xiii. 35. 


hers street, has, we understand, for some time 
past, been involved in the discussion of ques- 
tions concerning ecclesiastical preferments, and 
temporalities, in the Court of Chancery of this 
State. Vhe Chancellor dissolved an -injunc- 
tion granted by the Vice Chancellor of this 
Circuit, restraining the adherents of the late 
Dr. McLeod and his son to the use of the 
Church only every alternate Sabbath, and by 
the reversal granting to them the sole and ex- 
clusive possession of the Church and its’ tem- 
poralities. From this decision the opposite 
party have appealed to the Court of Errors, 
and, contending that this appeal isa suspension 
of the effect of the Chancellor’s decision, and 
a revival of the injunction, they yesterday, at 
an early hour, vi et armis, with crowbars and 
clubs, broke open and entered the Church, 
«hich had been locked and couble bolted and 
barred by the McLeod party,: and having ef- 
fected admission, went through the ordinary 
ceremonials of Divine Service.” 


PILGRIMS. 
A foreign paper says:—“ The crowd of 








majesty and power!” ‘The eyes of an unlucky 
wight were, sure enongh, directed around, and 


pilgrims, each with torch in hand, at the Holy 
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Bepulchre at. Jerusalem, ¥ 
Saturday in May last, that the air became op- 
pressive, and many, in attempting to gain the 
door, were crushed to death. Ibrahim Pacha 
was present, and lost his sabre and diamonds.’ 


ATHEISM. 

Atheism being a negation, before a person 
can justly affirm it to be an error, itis essentia! 
for him to be able fully to demonstrate its false 
hood, or bad foundation, by adducing a clear 
and absolute knowledge of its antithesis.— 
Whether Theists can, or cannot do this, I leave 
them to decide; but to me it appears, that 
before a man can really be a Tuetst, he must 
necessarily have rome correct and absolute 
knowledge of a dcing or existence, the ignor- 
ance of which constitutes the true ground or 
foundation of Atheism.—J. B. Smith. 


SENSUALITY. 


The element which enters most largely into 
the composition of a brute animal, rendering 
it most terrible and ferocious, is sensuality ; 
and man then comes nearest to the brute, when, 
regardless of every thing but his own selfish 
eensuality, he lives and acts in society. Bur, 
in a state of civilized society, there are cerain 
restrictions which rather act as vei’s to con- 
ceal, than as chains to bind. ‘The violence is 
not visible, bu* the recklessness is the same, 
Around the wird? beast’s den, there lies, | leach- 
ing in the sun, the bones of his many victims— 
terrib'e and odious sight! But no eyes can 
see the broken hearts which the sensual and 
the selfish man leaves in the track of his walk 

through lite.x—.2non. 


ORTHODOX REASONING. 


The talisman of arrogance, indolence, and 
ignorance, is to be found in a single word, in 
an authoritative impostor often to be met with; 
in the word * ought”—* ought,” or “ought 
not,” as the case may be. By deciding ** you 
ought to do this, you ought not to do it,” is not 
ev ry question of morals set at rest ? 

But there is another word that has a talis- 
manic meaning too, and which might be wield- 
ed to destroy many fallacious positions. ** You 
ought, you ought not,” says the dogmatist. 
“Why?” retorts the enquirer. Why? To 
say *‘ you ought,” is easy in the extreine; to 
stand the searching penetration of a “ why,” 
i8 not so easy. 


“* Why ought I?”--“ Because you ought,” 
is the not unfrequent reply, on which the 
** why” comes back again with the added ad- 
vantage of having obtained a victory. —~Jeremy 
Bentham. | 
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Our priests are unceasingly talking tous of 
the weakness and errors of the human mind 3 
but is the mind of a priest more mifallible than 
mine? Js his understanding less subject to 
error than that of an uubchever? May not 
his passions and interesis deceive hin ia the 
game way that ociers are deceived } 

We no sooner refi 
word of a priest, than he 


lrava 
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Be steve 
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the bare 


modeavers ta frighten 


us; but tie terror he excites is not a cunvine 
cing arguimen ry can fear bea motive of 
credibility. FB ar you will be damned. 


ry . . : . 
Phis is the strong wemment in theology. 
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Missourt.— Harrison Munday, Clorkesrille, Pike 
Cu.; Benj. Means, Padmyrv, Marion Co; R. Dallam, 
Booneville, Cooper Co: Wham taveen, Chariton, 
Chariton Co; FP. P. Pe Guine, Fretevichtoawn, Madi- 
sou co.; Janes Holbert--Furmington, St Frangois co. 
Win. Gracy, Commerce, Scott cv 

Iurinors.—Dr. A. I. Ciow, Galena: P. J. Hob 
son, Curraliton, Green Co; Lewis Masquerier, Car- 
thage, Haucock Co.; E.G. Potier, Ledanon, St Clair 
Co. 

Micuicgaxn Ter.—Stewart McKee, Pl:ttesvtile. 

Arkansas Ter.—John H. Reel, Little Rock. 

Inpiana.—John Abbot, Neto Albanr; J. G. Dufour, 
P. M. Vecray; L. Gex, P, M. New Harmony; Banta 
& Baxter, Madison. 

Onio.—Jas. Underwood, Cincinnati; John Hal- 
stexd, P. M., Eagleville, Ashtabula Co.; Abraham 
Knisley, P. M. Columbia, Hamilton Co.; John Clug- 
sten, Portsmouth. 

Kextucky.—Jacob Walter, Lowsrille; J. J. Mor- 
rison, Morrisonville, Trigg Co.; Andrew Ross, Coring- 
ton, Campbell Co. Garritt Meriwether, Oal: Grove, 
Christian Co. 

Mu-sisstrri--David Shockney, Vickslurg. 

Vinetsta--Wm. W. Ward, Leesville, Campbell Co.; 
Robert Hamilton, Lexington. 

Prxssyivanta.—John F. De Prefontiine, German- 
town; Geo. Phillippy, Myerstown. 

New Yorx.—H. ». Rr iditor of Free 
quirer, City of N. Y.; Dr. B. Woodwerth, P. ! 
Flint Creek; Lewis Little. } alt Lyman W oan 
Buffalo; John F. Townley, Manchester, Ontario co.; 
Geo. Monroe, Auburn; Harman Hardaway, Troy; 


Col. B. K. Lyon, P. M., Naples. 
(GeMr Wiiii1amC. Barrows, authorized 
travelling Agent. 





TERMS. 

The Western Examrneris poblished in 
the City of St, Louis, on the Ist and 15th of 
every month, at the low price of Oae Dollar 
and Fifty Cents per annum, payable ia ad- 
vance, 

Agents, or others, by forwarding $10, 
will be entitled to eight copies. 

O¢rThe friends of liberal principles through- 
out the Union, are respectiully requested to 
aecept the Agency of this paper. and uid us in 
procuring subscribers 











